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ABSTRACT 

Vocational education in Denmark began with organized 
apprentice' training in the early 1400s. In 1875, the government and 
municipalities began providing substantial grants to establish technical and 
commercial schools. Development of apprenticeship training continued through 
the 1950s. Since 1977, Denmark has had two parallel systems of vocational 
training— apprenticeship training schemes and vocational education and 
training (VET) programs. The 1989 Vocational Training Act established a 
general framework for the training field that had previously consisted of 
apprenticeship, VET, and basic technical training programs. Adult vocational 
training was unknown in Denmark until 1985.. The following are among the key 
problem areas in VET that Denmark's political system is currently addressing: 
(1) VET's failure to attract enough young people; (2) better provision for 
both academically weak and strong trainees; (3) transformation of adult and 
continuing training so that education becomes a natural and recurrent part of 
working life; (4) provision of greater incentives for adult participation in 
continuing and further training; and (5) internationalization of VET to 
respond to the increasing internationalization of business and industry. The 
following items are appended: lists of abbreviations and acronyms, important 
institutions/organizations, and 61 print and online sources; definitions of 
key terms; and overviews of recent initiatives. (Contains 42 tables.) (MN) 
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Olbjecttiiwe and ffairgeff groups 

The publication of this description of the vocational education and training system 
in Denmark is a further step towards updating and extending the series of 
descriptions of the (then 12) Member States published by Cedefop between 1993 
and 1996. It now includes Austria, Finland and Sweden and countries covered by the 
European Economic Area (EEA) agreement. The objective is to present an overview 
of vocational education and training activities in Denmark so that it is easily 
understood by interested 'foreigners'. The target group includes those who may be 
responsible for, and concerned with, VET policy issues, researchers in this field, 
directors of vocational training departments or institutions, and trainers and 
teachers, whether they work at EU or Member State level, or for a governmental or 
social partner organisation. Some may be using the text at their desks as a reference 
document. Others may be visiting the country concerned either on a study visit or to 
plan or execute a bi- or multilateral project, and are more likely to wish to read the 
document from beginning to end. 

Ccxmffeouff and sffracffuHre 

The volumes in this series set out to describe initial and continuing vocational 
education and training (VET). As far as initial VET is concerned this means including 
provision which is in some cases the responsibility of ministries for education and in 
others of ministries of employment or social affairs. As far as continuing VET is 
concerned, it requires coverage of provision for both the employed and 
unemployed, usually by a wide range of governmental bodies and ministries and by 
private and social partner organisations. 

The structure of the report (see 'Contents') has been laid down in some detail by 
Cedefop, which also placed limits on how long it should be. The structure is, in 
general terms, similar to that adopted for the reports on the Member States 
commissioned in 1992, but there have been some changes such as the addition of a 
chapter on what we have called 'qualitative aspects', including information on 
certification, training of trainers and guidance. We required the authors of all 
monographs including those updating the existing ones, to follow this amended 
structure, so as to facilitate readers who wish to try to make comparisons between 
the systems. 

Choice off aurfthoir and cooswiffaffooifi] [procedures 

For this series Cedefop has tried to achieve a product which in some ways is 
impossible. We wished to have a report written by an insider of the system 
concerned, but easily comprehensible to the outsider. It followed that the 
person/institution chosen, as an author is an insider, located in the country being 
described and, unless they choose not to do so, writing in their mother tongue. A 
further corollary of this was that Cedefop has tried to play the role of 'outsider' in 
discussions on the draft text, in order to draw authors' attention to places where 
the report was likely not to be easily understood by the public for which it is 
intended. 

Cedefop has also stipulated that the authors must carry out a consultation on the 
draft with the main parties involved in VET in their country. This has meant their 
sending the draft not only to the various public bodies responsible for organising 
the system and providing VET, but also to the principal representative bodies of the 
social partners. The assistance of the members of the Cedefop's Management Board 
in the country concerned has in particular been requested in this connection. 
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It is Cedefop's intention, as long as the necessary resources are available, to publish 
these monographs in paper form in their original language and in English, French 
and German. In occasional and exceptional circumstances it may publish some 
monographs in additional languages. Experience has, however, shown that the 
timescale involved in translating and publishing in hard-copy form, and the rate of 
change in the systems described, means that the reports can almost never be 
entirely up-to-date (*). Cedefop intends therefore also to use electronic means of. 
publishing, including making summaries and updates of the texts available on 
Cedefop's Internet site (www.trainingvillage.gr). 

Commeinits amid feedback 

As indicated above, Cedefop is conscious that in preparing this series it has had to 
make choices. We would very much appreciate having readers' views as to whether 
we have made the right ones concerning the scope, content and structure of the 
report. We would be pleased to have your comments by letter, fax or e-mail. 

Vocational] education amid training in Denmark 

Denmark invests heavily in education and training. It has a high-wage economy, 
with low unemployment. The range of opportunities available through the 
education and training systems, particularly for those threatened with exclusion, has 
been extended, but so has the pressure to participate in them. Unlike systems in 
other Nordic countries, the Danish one is highly differentiated in the upper 
secondary period. Apprenticeship, having experienced difficulties due to the lack of 
training places in companies in the late 1980s, has grown in recent years as 
employers have become increasingly aware of the need to invest in training. For 
adults also there has been a broadening and deepening of the education and 
training opportunities on offer. Although relatively small and homogeneous, the 
delivery of VET in Denmark is decentralised with a high level of operational and 
financial independence for each education and training institution. Particularly in 
the field of continuing training, competition between training providers is 
encouraged. Interest in the internationalisation of education and training is strong, 
with a unique piece of legislation encouraging apprentices to seek placements 
abroad. The role of the social partners is omnipresent, both on the formal and 
informal level. 

Cedefop is very grateful to Soren Nielsen and Pia Cort of the Danish Institute for 
Educational Training of Vocational Teachers who prepared this monograph. They 
responded very positively to the comments and proposals for changes, which 
Cedefop made. We hope that together we have provided the reader with a useful 
tool. 



Stavros St 
Deputy D 




Thessaloniki, April 1999 



(*) In this connection, attention is drawn to Annex 5 of the present publication. 
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This monograph in the Cedefop series on vocational training in the EU Member 
States was originally planned as an updated version of that published in the spring 
of 1995. However, structural changes which have taken place in vocational 
education and training in Denmark in the period since 1995 are so extensive that, in 
many areas, it has been necessary to rewrite the monograph completely. 

While the text was being written, which took at least half a year, reform activity was 
further stepped up. Thus, a substantial restructuring of the Education Ministry took 
place with effect from 1 September 1998. The new organisational model is described 
as well as possible in Chapter 4. At the same time, a process of reform has been 
initiated in the field of technical vocational education and training. The main 
elements in this reform are described as well as can be achieved at this stage in 
Chapter 6. 

The monograph is based on many sources. The publications of the Ministry of 
Education Undervisningsministeriets Nyhedsbrev (Newsletter of the Ministry of 
Education), the magazine Uddannelse (Education) and the statistical data issued by 
the Ministry provided a wealth of sound source material for an overview of a period 
in the history of Danish vocational education which has been marked by wide- 
ranging reforms in virtually all areas. The annual reports and statistical surveys of 
the National Labour Market Authority ( Arbejdsmarkedsstyrelsen ) were also very 
helpful. 



This edition builds on the monograph of 1995, which gave a comprehensive 
description of vocational training provision in Denmark after the reforms. Although 
the many changes of substance in the various systems posed a number of difficulties 
in the work, it proved to be an interesting, albeit time-consuming task. 

The monograph has been considerably improved by the comments and suggestions 
for changes presented during the discussion of the first draft. A number of 
constructive suggestions were incorporated into the text. Comments were received 
from the Ministry of Education, the Danish Employers' Confederation (DA), the 
Danish Confederation of Trade Unions (LO), the Danish unit of the Eurydice 
(education information network in the European Community), and selected experts 
in the field of vocational training who were able to comment on the monograph. I 
am also grateful to colleagues in the Danish Institute for Educational Training of 
Vocational Teachers (DEL) for their valuable critical comments and encouragement 
throughout the process. 



It should be emphasised that responsibility for the final text rests with the authors. 
As we have already indicated, it amounts to an attempt to cover all the changes 
which have taken place in the Danish vocational education system in recent years at 
a single stroke. This monograph does not constitute an account authorised by either 
the Ministry of Labour or the Ministry of Education. 



Finally, we would like to take this opportunity to thank our partners at Cedefop for 
the fruitful cooperation we have enjoyed in the course of the work on the 
_ monograph. 

Soren P. Nielsen 



^p'fa Cort 



Copenhagen, December 1998 
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The Danish community of nations comprises Denmark, Greenland and the Faeroe 
Islands. Denmark has a total area of 43 000 km 2 and a population of approximately 
5.3 million (1997). Greenland has an area of approximately 2 200 000 km 2 and a 
population of 55 971 (1997). The Faeroe Islands have an area of approximately 
1 400 km 2 and a population of 43 784 (1997). Here and in subsequent chapters, only 
the situation in Denmark will be discussed. 



D.D.2. 

Denmark comprises the Jutland peninsula and three groups of islands: 

• Sjaelland (Zealand), Lolland and Falster; 

• the Fyn (Funen) group of islands; 

• Bornholm. 

It is bounded by the sea to the west, north and east. The only land border stretches 
for about 68 km across southern Jutland and forms the frontier with the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 



U.U.3. 

Denmark is a constitutional monarchy with a representative democracy. The basic 
law, or constitution, was adopted in 1849 and was last amended in 1953. According 
to the basic law, the power of the State is divided among the legislature, the 
executive and the judiciary. Each of these three branches of government has its 
functions and they all to some extent monitor each other. Since 1953, Parliament 
has consisted of only one chamber, the Folketing , which has 179 members, including 
two from the Faeroes and two from Greenland. Elections are held by the 
proportional representation system, and the government is formed from the 
Folketing. The Folketing is elected for a four-year term. However, the government 
can dissolve the assembly at any time and announce new elections. 



No one political party has ever achieved a majority and been able to form a majority 
government. Since 1971, Denmark has mostly had minority governments, which 
have had to negotiate with one or more non-government parties in order to secure 
a majority for its proposals. Since 1993, Denmark has had a Social Democrat-led 
minority government. 



11 . 11 . 5 . 

Denmark has three levels of government. The central administration, based in 
Copenhagen, consists of the various ministries, which may have one or more 
departments and comprise a number of institutions (directorates). The country is 
divided into 14 main local government units or counties ( amtskommuner ) and 275 
municipalities (primaerkommuner), almost half of which have fewer than 10 000 
inhabitants. These administrative units can be considered small by international 
standards. 



All three administrative levels have a role in education policy. Vocational training 
and further education are under direct government control. The municipalities are 
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responsible for the primary and lower secondary school system, while upper 
secondary education and courses for the higher preparatory examination (HF) are 
the province of the counties. 



Vocational education and training for young people aged 16 to 19 is the 
responsibility of the Ministry of Education, while the adult vocational training 
system (over 20) falls under the authority of the Ministry of Labour (see Section 4.1). 
However, the dividing line between the tasks of the Ministry of Labour and those of 
the Ministry of Education is not particularly sharp. One oddity is that the Ministry of 
Labour manages and pays for the continuing training of skilled workers, which 
takes place at schools providing basic vocational education for young people under 
the authority of the Ministry of Education. 



H.U.®. 

The active participation of the social partners is a central element in both systems. 
The active role of employers' and employees' representatives in the administration 
of the Danish vocational training system is a salient feature of the process, with 
regard to both the centralised or decentralised bodies which run the courses and 
the theoretical or practical elements in the vocational and continuing training 
systems. The central role of the social partners gives a guarantee that the content of 
individual courses meets the needs of the labour market and that qualifications 
obtained are immediately recognised in business and industry. 



11 . 11 .®. 

Vocational education and training courses are offered within a uniform, nationwide 
system providing qualifications that, without exception, are valid throughout the 
country and are recognised by employers and trade unions alike. The same applies 
to the adult vocational training system ('labour market training courses' for persons 
aged over 20 — unskilled and skilled workers, technicians and work supervisors). 



H.H.H®. 

Politically and administratively, an extensive process of modernisation has taken 
place in recent years in the Danish education system. New management 
philosophies and allocation mechanisms have been introduced, in which the key 
concepts are management by objectives within a given framework, decentralisation, 
increased play of market forces, stronger school management and freedom of 
educational choice in a coherent and open training system. 

U.H.HH. 

With the education reforms, the rules of play between the ministries and 
schools/centres have been radically altered. In 1989, Parliament adopted two acts, 
the Vocational Training Act ( lov o m erhvervsuddannelser) and Vocational Schools 
Act (lov o/77 erhvervsskoler), which together laid the groundwork for a 
comprehensive reform of vocational education (the 'EUD reform'). With the EUD 
reform, the management apparatus of the Ministry of Education was transformed 
from management through regulation to management by objectives within a given 
framework. 



H.H.U2. 

The restructuring was implemented broadly speaking throughout the education 
system at its various levels, but its most radical effects were felt in the vocational 
training field, which is due to the fact that this system falls under direct government 
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control. The changes meant, amongst other things, that the 120 vocational schools, 
consisting of about 60 business schools and a corresponding number of technical 
schools, gained greater freedom to run their own operations on more user-oriented 
lines. 



The adult vocational training system (AMU) has also been energised by a switch to 
management by objectives. With the Adult Vocational Training Act (lov o m 
arbejdsmarkedsuddannelser) of 1993 (amended in 1995), the 24 adult vocational 
training centres (AMU centres) gained greater freedom in financial management 
and educational planning. 



U.U.W. 

As a consequence of political and administrative decentralisation, the vocational 
schools and AMU centres have acquired considerably greater scope for devising 
individually tailored solutions and models. At the same time, however, it is a central 
objective of government, the social partners and other interested parties to retain 
the national coverage of qualifications in vocationally oriented youth and adult 
education. The occupational objectives are laid down, and there are fixed 
requirements for output tests. It is mainly in relation to content and organisational 
approach and in financial management that the schools have acquired greater 
freedom. 



U dSo [PoodqoOs'Gdodd 



In the course of this century, the Danish population has doubled. Around 1900, 
Denmark had approximately 2.5 million inhabitants; in 1997 the figure was around 
5.3 million. According to the population projections of the Danish statistical office 
(Danmarks Statistik — Statistic Denmark), the population is expected to show little 
growth in the coming years, rising to about 5.7 million in the year 2030. 



figure 1. Danish population, 1900-2030, in million 
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1 . 2 . 2 . 

The live birth rate declined between 1966 and 1983. Since 1983, the birth rate has 
again been rising. However, not enough babies are being born to ensure that births 
will exceed deaths in the longer term. This means that the age structure of the 
population will tend towards fewer children and young people but more older 
people. 



|. Table 1. 


Number of live births. 


1965 to 1996 




mhb 


1965 


1970 1975 


1980 


1985 1990 


1995 


1996 


85 796 


70 802 72 071 


57 293 


53 749 63 433 


69 771 


67 638 
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SOURCE: DANMARKS STATISTIK: DANMARK \ TAL 1998. 



1.2.3. 

Numbers in the older age range thus represent a rising proportion of the total 
population. In 1950, the number of persons aged 65 and over accounted for 9 % of 
the Danish population. By 1996, the proportion had risen to 15 %. It is in the over- 
80 age group that the proportion has risen most. This trend is expected to continue 
into the next century. 



Figure 2. Population, by age and sex, 1960, 2000 and 2040 



1960 



2000 



Prognosis 2040 






Number (in 1 000s) 



Number (in 1 000s) 



Number (in 1 000s) 



SOURCE: DANMARKS STATISTIK: SAMFUNDSSTATISTIK, 1998 ’ 
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The population projections of the Danish statistical office have changed radically 
over recent years. According to these, there will be considerably fewer young 
people in the labour force in 2010 than at present. The number of persons aged 
20-35 will fall from the present figure of approximately 1 090 000 to about 890 000 
in the year 2010. By 2025, however, the number of young people will have 
recovered to the same level as today. The change in the forecasts is due partly to 
rising fertility, but also to increased immigration into Denmark. 



H.2.4. 

Since the 1960s, there has been net immigration to Denmark. The proportion of 
foreign nationals in the population in 1997 was 4.5 %, compared with 1.9 % in 
1980. Of these, two thirds come from Europe and North America. The foreign 
nationals are unevenly spread across the country, with 25 % resident in the 
municipalities of Copenhagen and Frederiksberg. Here they account for 10 % of the 
population. 



| Table 2. Foreign nationals in Denmark, 1985 to 1997 







1985 


1990 


1995 


1997 


Europe, total 


78 700 


95 012 


116 013 


147 478 


Of whom: EU countries 0) 


24 382 


26 795 


44 020 


48 946 


Former Yugoslavia 


7 617 


9 535 


11 324 


32 184 


Turkey 


18 806 


27 929 


34 967 


36 835 


Africa 


4 470 


6 146 


13 481 


19 168 


North America, total 


4 917 


5 034 


5 872 


6 213 


Of whom: United States 


4 110 


4 126 


4815 


5 100 


South and Central America 


1 912 


2 209 


2 854 


3 079 


Asia 


16 830 


35 205 


47 045 


50 504 


Oceania 


527 


618 


960 


1 038 


Stateless/unknown 


370 


6 420 


10 480 


10 215 


Total 107 726 


150 644 


196 705 


237 695 


0 ) Included in EU countries: Portugal and Spain from 1 January 1986; Finland, Sweden 
and Austria from 1 January 1995. 

SOURCE: DANMARKS STATIST! K: DANMARK 1 TAL 1998. 



*0.2.5. 

The age composition among the foreign nationals differs from that of the 
population as a whole, in that there are relatively more children and young people 
and relatively fewer persons aged 65 and over. Thus, 31 % of foreign nationals are 
in the 0-19 age group, compared with 23 % of Danish citizens. 



1]o2o(S 0 

The change in the age structure of the population is reflected on the labour market. 
In recent years there has thus been a trend towards increasing competition among 
Danish firms to attract young people. In addition, attention has focused politically 
on possibilities of retaining the older portion of the workforce on the labour market 
by such measures as more flexible transitional arrangements to pensionable status. 
The rising demand for younger workers on the labour market is expected to work to 
the advantage of young people from a non-Danish ethnic background. 
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•a.s.u. 

From 1963 to the end of the 1980s, Denmark had a persistent balance of payments 
deficit. Through the 1980s, the Danish Government pursued a rigorous financial 
policy and a policy of fixed exchange rates within the European Monetary System 
(EMS). The aim of the policy pursued was, first and foremost, to solve the balance of 
payments problems. The policy was successful in that the balance of payments 
improved and the inflation rate fell from 12.3 in 1980 to 1.2 in 1993. The adverse 
effect of this policy was high unemployment, which reached its peak in 1993 with 
349 000 persons full-time unemployed (12.1 %). 

*0.3.2. 

In 1993, the centre-right government stood down after 11 years in power. The 
change to a social democrat-led government meant a partial break with the 
economic policy pursued until then. The new government launched a moderately 
expansionary financial policy in order to bring momentum into the economy. The 
primary aim of monetary policy, however, is still to ensure a stable exchange rate vis- 
a-vis the core currencies in the EU — not least the German mark. 



*0.3.3. 

In 1997, the government changed course in its financial policy. As a result of rising 
domestic demand and falling unemployment, with the concomitant danger of 
bottleneck problems and consequent wage pressure, the government tightened up 
its economic policy. It introduced a number of medium-term measures to control 
demand, including compulsory savings contributions to the supplementary earnings- 
related pension scheme (ATP) (1 % of pay) in 1998 and a series of unemployment 
policy measures: tighter rules on availability for work, work placement by the 
authorities at an earlier stage for persons aged 25-29, tighter rules on entitlement 
to full unemployment benefit for school-leavers, restriction of the training leave 
option for unemployed persons and abolition of the start-up allowance and 
business launch payment. This tighter financial policy is expected to remain in force 
over the next few years in order to avoid overheating of the economy. This should 
reduce the risk that the upturn will result in balance of payments problems as 
happened, for example, in the mid-1980s. 
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H.3.<&. 

In the mid-1990s, the Danish economy entered a period of stable long-term growth. 
In the past few years, growth has been driven mainly by domestic demand, but it is 
expected that in the coming years expansion in the Danish economy will be export- 
led. This is because of increasing growth abroad — especially in the EU — and the 
moderate tightening up of financial policy by the Danish Government in 1997 and 
again in 1998 to damp down domestic demand. 
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Table 3. Key figures in the Danish economy 





1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


: r -i- ! ‘ p 

1998(*) 1999 (*) 


Percentage increase over the previous year: 










Real GDP 


0.8 


5.8 


3.2 


3.2 


3.3 


2.6 


1.7 


Total real GDP in the OECD 0) 1.2 


2.9 


2.1 


2.8 


3.1 


2.4 


2.1 


Labour market: 

Labour force 
(1 000 persons) 


2 880 


2 864 


2 843 


2 833 


2 866 


2 880 


2 886 


Employment 
(1 000 persons) 

Of whom: in business and 


2 531 


2 521 


2 555 


2 588 


2 646 


2 695 


2 711 


industry 
in public 


1 759 


1 750 


1 784 


1 802 


1 843 


1 877 


1 887 


services 


771 


770 


771 


786 


803 


818 


824 


Percentage increase in 
total employment 


- 1.5 


-0.4 


1.4 


1.3 


2.3 


1.8 


0.6 


Unemployment 
(1 000 persons) 


349 


343 


288 


246 


220 


185 


175 


Early retirement payment 
recipients, etc. ( 2 ) 


113 


119 


138 


167 


171 


179 


184 


Persons on training leave 
Unemployed as % of 


5 


51 


82 


63 


47 


38 


34 


labour force 


12.1 


12.0 


10.1 


8.7 


7.7 


6.4 


6.1 


Unemployed as % of 
labour force, per EU def. ( 3 ) 


10.1 


8.2 


7.2 


6.9 


6.1 


5.0 


4.9 


Balance of payments and foreign debt: 












Balance of goods and 
services, DKK bn 


61.3 


51.6 


40.5 


48.0 


37.6 


26.9 


35.1 


Balance of payments on 
current account, 
total (DKK bn) 


30.4 


17.0 


10.2 


16.4 


6.4 


-7.0 


0.0 


Balance of payments 
surplus, as % of GDP 


3.4 


1.8 


1.1 


1.7 


0.6 


-0.6 


0.0 


Net foreign debt, end of 
year, - DKK bn 
-DKK bn as % of GDP 


291.0 


259.0 


266.0 


253.0 


268.0 


275.0 


275.0 


for year 


32.3 


26.8 


26.2 


23.7 


23.9 


23.4 


22.4 


Public finances: 

Balance of total public 
budgets, - DKK bn 


-24.8 


-25.2 


-22.3 


-9.4 


2.6 


11.3 


27.9 


- DKK bn as % of GDP 


- 2.8 


- 2.6 


- 2.2 


-0.9 


0.2 


1.0 


2.3 


(*) Forecast 

f 1 ) Excluding Mexico and Turkey. 
















( z ) Including recipients of transitional payments and partial early retirement payments. 








( J ) The EU definition of unemployment differs from that of Denmark. Amongst other things, the EU imposes a number 
of requirements regarding job-seeking activity and availability for work. On the other hand, persons seeking work are 


included even if they do not receive unemployment benefit or cash assistance. 












SOURCE: DANISH MINISTRY OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS: N0GLETAL , DECEMBER 1998 . 
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H.3.S. 



The Danish Council of Economic Advisers considers it likely that the upturn in the 
Danish economy will continue over the next few years. According to their forecasts, 
growth in 1998 and 1999 will be 2.75 and 2.5% respectively. It is expected that 
inflation will be held down. 



H.3.6. 

The strong growth in domestic demand in 1997 gave rise to a significant increase in 
imports. At the same time, growth abroad and the fall in effective exchange rates 
for the Danish crown gave a certain boost to exports, but overall the balance of 
trade in goods and services worsened. It is thus not expected that the surplus in the 
balance of payments on current account can be sustained in 1998. The expected 
damping down of domestic demand in 1999 and 2000 will lead to falling growth in 
imports. Growth abroad will help to keep exports buoyant in the next few years, 
despite a reduction in competitiveness due to higher pay increases than abroad. 



11.3.7. 

The steep rise in imports means that in 1998 there will be a balance of payments 
deficit of DKK 7 billion. However, it is expected that the boost in exports combined 
with more moderate import growth will mean an improvement in the balance of 
payments in 1999. The Council of Economic Advisers and the OECD, however, expect 
a deficit of DKK 10 billion in 1998 and DKK 12 billion in 1999. 



U.3.®. 

In order to damp down economic activity, several temporary measures were planned 
and implemented in the course of 1997, including an extraordinary payment to the 
Supplementary earnings-related pension scheme (ATP) in 1998. The 'temporary' ATP 
saving contribution was made permanent in June 1998 and, at the same time, the 
basis for subsequent disbursements was changed from the principle of payments 
made into the scheme to one based on 'solidarity'. 



Table 4. Surplus in the balance of payments on current account, 
DKK million 



1980 1985 1990 1995 1996 1997 1998 (* *) 1999 (*) 

Current account 

total - 13 400 -28 833 8 175 10 247 16 400 6 400 -7 000 0 



(*) Forecast. 

EUR 1 = DKK 7.4480 

SOURCE: DANMARKS STATISTIK: DANMARK I TAL 1998 AND KEY FIGURES FROM THE MINISTRY OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, 
DECEMBER 1998. 



11.3.®. 

The upturn of recent years is reflected in public finances by reduced growth in public 
expenditure, especially for income transfers, and reasonable increases in public 
revenue. The result is that the balance in public finances in 1997 was positive after 
eight years in deficit. The deficit of DKK 24.8 billion in 1993 was transformed into a 
surplus of DKK 2.6 billion in 1997. From 1996 to 1997, the budget improved by 
DKK 12 billion. The surplus is expected to rise to DKK 11.3 billion in 1998. Given the 
financial policy preconditions in place, it is expected that the surplus can be 
maintained over the next few years and that it will be around DKK 27 billion in 1999. 






Background information 



‘O.m 

With the surplus in public finances, public debt has been reduced. The government's 
declared aim for 'Denmark as a pioneering nation' is a reduction in public debt to 
40 % of GDP within the next eight years. In 1996, public debt stood at about 70 % 
of GDP. 
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In this century, major changes have taken place in the occupational structure in 
Denmark. The figure below shows the breakdown of the labour force by 
employment sectors in 1950 and 1996. 



Figure 3. Employees grouped according to sector, 
1950 and 1996 (in %) 
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SOURCE: DANMARKS STATISTIK: LEVEV1LKAR I DANMARK 1997 , P. 
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The most dramatic change is the reduction in numbers employed in agriculture. 
Whereas in 1950 30 % of the labour force was employed in agriculture, this 
proportion had fallen to 5 % in 1996. In the same period, the number of persons 
employed in the public sector has more than trebled. Similarly, it may be noted that 
employment in industry and craft activities (manufacturing) declined from. 1950 to 
1995, while that in trade, transport and the services expanded. 
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Table 5. Employment by main occupational group, 1970, 
1980 and 1996 






1970 


1980 


1996 


Agriculture, etc. 


259 796 


192 400 


119 300 


Raw materials extraction 


2 346 


2 200 


2 300 


Manufacturing 
Electricity, gas and water 


569 872 


489 800 


486 100 


supply, etc. 


13 674 


15 000 


16 000 


Building and civil engineering 


220 598 


189 100 


167 900 


Commercial services 


787 738 


833 200 


967 800 


Public services, etc. 


430 417 


720 200 


786 200 


Employees, total 


2 284 441 


2 441 900 


2 545 500 



SOURCE: DANMARKS STATISTIC SAMFUNDSSTATISTIK 1997, P. 47. 
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U.fl.2. 

Since the end of the 1950s, the labour force has increased by approximately 700 000 
persons, exceeding the growth in population over the same period by 100 000. 
Almost all the increase is accounted for by women. The difference in rates of 
economic activity between women and men has thus been steadily decreasing, 
although the increase in the activity rate of women levelled off at the start of the 
1990s. The Scandinavian countries still have a relatively higher rate of activity 
among women than the other European countries, the USA and Japan. 



Table 6. Employment rates, by sex, in selected countries, 
1973 to 1996 



| 

;v" 



Men Women 





1973 


1983 


1990 


1996 


1973 


1983 


1990 


1996 


US 


86.2 


84.6 


83.8 


87.0 


51.1 


61.8 


68.2 


72.0 


Japan 


90.1 


89.1 


87.8 


91.6 


54.0 


57.2 


60.4 


62.8 


(West) Germany 


89.6 


82.6 


81.2 


79.9 


50.3 


52.5 


57.0 


60.4 


United Kingdom 


93.0 


87.5 


87.1 


86.1 


53.2 


57.2 


67.4 


68.4 


France 


85.2 


78.4 


75.2 


75.0 


50.1 


54.4 


56.6 


60.7 


Italy 


85.1 


80.7 


78.1 


73.5 


33.7 


40.3 


44.5 


43.7 


Netherlands 


85.6 


77.3 


79.6 


80.9 


29.2 


40.3 


53.0 


59.8 


Norway 


86.5 


87.2 


84.5 


86.1 


50.6 


65.5 


71.2 


72.3 


Sweden 


88.1 


85.9 


85.3 


81.6 


62.6 


76.6 


81.1 


76.3 


Denmark 


89.6 


87.5 


89.6 


86.2 


61.9 


74.2 


78.4 


74.0 



NB: The rate of activity is calculated here as the labour force divided by the population of working 
age — here taken as the 1 5-64 age group. 



SOURCE : OECD: EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK, 1992 AND 1997. 
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11.4.3. 

In 1997, the labour force — defined as all persons aged between 16 and 66 with 
access to the labour market — numbered approximately 2.9 million. According to a 
survey by the Ministry of Economic Affairs in December 1997, the labour force is 
expected to remain at this level over the next few years (see Table 3). As has been 
pointed out, however, the age composition of the labour force is expected to 
change in the direction of fewer young people and more older workers. 
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U.K.'S. 

In the period from the end of the 1950s through to 1973, unemployment in 
Denmark was extremely low, i.e. less than 2-3 % as an annual average. With the oil 
crisis in the 1970s, unemployment rose dramatically and was a salient feature of the 
Danish social picture throughout the 1980s and into the 1990s. Overall, 
unemployment showed a rising trend from 1974 to 1983. After that there was a fall, 
quickly followed by a renewed increase which lasted until 1993. Since 1993, 
unemployment has fallen appreciably. 



Table 7. Registered unemployment, 1981 to 1996 (in lOOOs) 





1981 


1985 


1990 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


Labour force 


2 745 


2 833 


2 907 


2 880 


2 864 


2 843 


2 833 


Employed 


2 551 


2 598 


2 673 


2 531 


2 521 


2 555 


2 588 


Unemployed 


193 


235 


233 


349 


343 


288 


246 



SOURCE: DANMARKS STATISTIK: SA MFUNDSS TA TISTIK 1997 AND MINISTRY OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 1998. 



Average unemployment in 1996 was thus 8.7 % of the labour force, corresponding 
to 246 000 persons in full-time unemployment. About 27 %, corresponding to 
approximately 756 000 persons, had however been temporarily unemployed at one 
time or another during 1996. The average period of unemployment was 3.9 months. 
In 1997, average unemployment fell to 7.7 % of the labour force, a reduction that is 
expected to continue in the next few years (see Table 3). 



1L<k(S n 

Nevertheless, overall unemployment is still high and unevenly distributed. 
Unemployment among unskilled workers is on average far higher than among those 
with vocational qualif ications. Unemployment among women is generally 
somewhat higher than among men: in 1997, 8.0 % compared with 6.2 % for men; 
foreign nationals run a greater risk of becoming unemployed than Danes in general. 



11 . 4 . 7 . 

The Council of Economic Advisers expects an increase in employment of 
approximately 50 000 persons in 1997, resulting from an expansion in both the 
public and the private sector. In the public sector, employment will grow by 
approximately 23 000 persons. This increase will be due in the first instance to an 
expansion in local government employment. In the private sector, it is jobs in the 
service sector that will power the upturn. In this sector, employment in 1997 is set to 
rise by approximately 20 000 persons. This expansion of jobs in service industries had 
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also been seen in 1995 and 1996. The growth in employment in the service 
industries from 1970 to 1996 was 82.7 % in the public sector and 22.9 % in the 
private sector. In the same period, the number of persons employed in agriculture 
fell by 54.1 %. 



The dramatic fall in unemployment can be explained by a number of factors. To 
begin with, the Danish Government pursued an expansionary financial policy up to 
1997. Secondly, the rise in wages has been moderate in Denmark. A third 
explanation is attributable to the many changes in labour market policy. Amongst 
other things, in the course of the 1990s the government introduced measures to 
stimulate an early return of unemployed persons to gainful activity and to provide 
for the use of periods out of work for retraining and continuing training. According 
to the European Commission, only 10 % of those out of work in the EU as a whole 
take part in education and training. In Denmark, the figure is 31 % and in Finland 
and the Netherlands 28 %. Other factors to be taken into account are improved 
international competitiveness for Danish firms, which has led to increased demand 
for labour, and various retirement schemes (for example, the early retirement 
allowance) on the Danish labour market. 



From 1996 to 1997, youth unemployment in Denmark fell from 10.6 to 8.1 %. 
Denmark is thus one of the European countries with the lowest youth 
unemployment. According to the OECD, this excellent position is attributable in 
particular to Denmark's apprenticeship system, which provides for a smooth 
transition from school to the iabour market. Besides, the government has made a 
targeted effort to reduce youth unemployment. In 1995, for example, Parliament 
decided that young people under 25 should have both the right and the obligation 
to start a training course after a maximum of six months' unemployment (see 
Sections 2.1.4 and 3.3.28). 



O 
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Figure 4. Youth (aged between 15 and 24) unemployment I 
in Europe, 1997 (in %) [ 




7.6 
8.1 

9.7 
10.0 

13.5 

14.1 

15.4 

16.1 

20.4 
21.3 
24.8 
28.1 

31.0 

33.6 

39.0 



SOURCE: OECD: EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK, 1998. 
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In 1996, there were approximately 85 000 long-term unemployed in Denmark. They 
represent approximately 11 % of the unemployed but bear around a third of the 
total burden of unemployment. Long-term unemployment in Denmark, however, is 
expected to follow the trend in average unemployment, hence to fall, in the coming 
years. A falling trend in unemployment only starts to have an effect among the 
long-term unemployed after a certain time-lag. 
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Figure 5. Long-term unemployment (*) in Europe, 
as % of total unemployment, 1997 



Denmark 

Austria 

Sweden 

Finland 

United Kingdom | 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

European Union 1 




Belgium 

Italy 



27.2 

28.7 

29.6 

31.1 

38.6 

41.2 

47.8 

49.1 

50.2 

55.5 

55.6 

55.7 
57.0 
60.5 

66.3 



(*) Unemployment lasting 12 months or longer. 



SOURCE: OECD: EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK. 1998. 
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11.5.11. 

The level of education has risen appreciably since the Second World War, and a 
steadily increasing number of Danes now have some form of vocational 
qualification. The proportion of persons aged 30-69 with a vocational qualification 
thus rose from 1985 to 1995. In 1995, 56 % had such a qualification, 36 % having an 
occupational qualification and 20 % a further education qualification; of these, 5 % 
had undergone extended further education. Since 1985, the proportions of persons 
with occupational and further education qualifications have both risen by six 
percentage points. 
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Figure 6. Educational level of persons aged 30-69, 
on 1 January 1985 and 1995 
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H.5-2. 

A comparison — carried out by Danmarks Statistik — between two generations in 
the age groups 40-49 and 60-69, respectively, at 1 January 1995 shows that far more 
persons in the 40-49 age group have a vocational qualification (see Figure 7). The 
comparison also shows that most people in both generations had an occupational 
qualification. Among the 60-69 year-olds, 40% had a vocational qualification in 
1995. Among them, most (28 %) had an occupational qualification and only 12 % a 
further education qualification. Among the 40-49 year-olds, 63% had a vocational 
qualification; 39% of these had an occupational qualification and 24% had 
undergone further education. 
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Figure 7. Educational level, on 1 January 1995, of persons 
born in the years 1926-35 and 1946-55 
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<0.5.3. 

The period of schooling has also become longer, partly because more pupils go on 
to upper secondary education and partly because the period of basic schooling has 
been extended. The difference between the sexes in basic educational proficiency 
has largely disappeared, while at the same time the gap has narrowed considerably 
as far as vocational qualifications are concerned. 



H.5.A. 

An ever-increasing proportion of young people follows some form of vocational 
education. From 1982 to 1995, the proportion rose from 60 to 72 %. Although there 
has been considerable progress in recent years, rates of education in Denmark are 
still not on the same level as in some of the countries with which Denmark is 
traditionally compared. For exampie, by comparison with Germany, Sweden and the 
USA, a smaller proportion of 25-34 year-olds follows youth training courses. The 
same applies to the proportion having had some form of further education. A third 
of young people were not in education or had no form of vocational qualification 
10 years after leaving primary and lower secondary education. This 'residual' group 
has diminished somewhat over the past few years (see Section 2. 2. 3. 4). 



11.5.5. 

In 1995, there were still sharp contrasts between male and female educational 
patterns, with regard to both level and subjects — although the differences had 
lessened between 1985 and 1995. There was still a predominance of men with 
occupational or long further education, while there was a predominance of women 
who had had further education of short and medium duration (e.g. market 
economist courses, computer studies, nursing, childcare ( paedagog ), schoolteaching). 
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Figure 8. Differences in educational levels, by sex, 
persons aged 30-69, 1985 and 1995 
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As has been mentioned, there is a predominance of men on occupational training 
courses (in 1997, 56 % male students). There are, however, considerable differences 
from course to course. Traditionally, there has been a majority of women on 
commercial studies courses, while men have dominated courses in technical studies. 
In 1997, 63 % of students on commercial studies courses were women, and 75 % of 
students on technical courses were men. The same trend was in evidence in courses 
leading to the higher commercial examination ( H0jere Handelseksamen — HHX ) 
and higher technical examination ( H0jere Teknisk Eksamen — HTX), in which 
women accounted for 54 and 14 %, respectively. 



It is, however, possible to discern a change in women's choice of subjects. A study by 
Danmarks Statistik shows that the proportion of female students on food 
technology, agricultural and graphic studies courses increased between 1985 and 
1995. The same applied with regard to the shorter further education courses, in 
which the academic economics course was one of the factors to alter the picture. 
Similarly, there was an increase in the proportion of female construction engineers. 
In the case of medium-length technical courses, the proportion of women increased 
in particular on the business studies and engineering courses. Finally, the proportion 
of female students on long further education courses also increased. The changes 
were greatest, however, in agriculture and the social sciences (e.g. lawyers, 
economists and doctors). 
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Since 1993, the Danish Government has chosen to focus on three priorities in its 
education policy. Firstly, a primary and lower secondary education reform aimed at 
ensuring that all children get an opportunity for learning and personal 
development consistent with their own capabilities. Secondly, to ensure that 
training opportunities are available to all young people, and thirdly to increase 
provision in the field of adult and continuing education. 



2 . 11 . 11 . 

In August 1993, a new Primary and Lower Secondary Education Act (folkeskolelov) 
was adopted. Its main innovations were: 

• higher priority for science subjects; 

• requirements for differentiation in teaching; 

• internal assessment as a basis for the planning of teaching; 

• interdisciplinary teaching and use of project work as a teaching method; 

• teacher cooperation, with the class teacher as primus inter pares: 

• greater freedom for the individual school with regard to the organisation and 
planning of teaching. 



2 0 1] 0 2 0 

Youth education was assigned high priority as an area of activity in education policy. 
The government has launched a large number of initiatives with the aim of ensuring 
that the largest possible number of young people receive youth education and 
training. In 1993, the Minister for Education launched an action plan, 'Education for 
all' ( Uddannelse til Alle — UTA). The background to this was the high drop-out rate. 
At least a quarter of any class-year of young people did not receive any youth 
education and a third did not obtain a vocational qualification. 1 



2oUoBo 

The aim of the action plan is to ensure that all young people not only begin but also 
complete a youth education course. The plan provides for a number of initiatives, 
concentrating in particular on measures to boost the provision of guidance for 
vulnerable young people and to create alternative training programmes to catch 
young people before they drop out. 



S.D.&n 

Among the series of educational initiatives launched by the government since 1993, 
special attention should be drawn to the following. 

Bridging programmes ( brobygningsforlob ) providing a transition to youth 
training are offered to all young people under the age of 19 who have completed 
the ninth class of primary and lower secondary school but are undecided as to the 
choice of a youth training course. Bridging programmes are a combination of 
educational guidance and teaching, in which the young people are given an 
opportunity to try out certain training options in practice before they take their 
decision. A bridging programme can last up to one year. 
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Free youth education ( frie ungdomsuddannelse) is a two-year general education 
course not leading to a formal qualification; each individual specifies the content of 
the course according to his or her wishes and needs. The course should consist of at 
least three parts — including a minimum of 40 weeks at school. The constituent 
parts may be made up of parts of existing courses, periods of attendance at a 
folkehgjskole (people's high school), voluntary work, project work, stays abroad, etc. 
After completion a certificate is awarded. 

Basic vocational training ( erhvervsgrunduddannelse — EGU) is another 
alternative. The aim is, by a combination of education and practical work, to 
motivate less academically inclined young people to take a training course or to 
enhance their prospects for inclusion in the labour market. The course lasts two 
years and an individual training plan is worked out which is carefully monitored by 
the guidance system. 

Special training provision ( saerlig uddannelsesindsats) for young unemployed 
persons under 25. From 1996, all young people have both a right and an obligation 
to take a training course after a maximum of six months' unemployment. The choice 
of training scheme is agreed with the Public Employment Service ( Arbejds - 
formidlingen — AF) or the municipality. 

MdlaaOti airad] e®DDftDDBaaaDDg) ®sOoDeaiftD®DD 



2.U.5. 

In the field of adult and continuing education, the focus is on the concept of 
lifelong learning. Thus the Ministry of Education has launched a 10-point plan for 
recurrent training. The key principles of this plan (see Section 6.3) are: 

• free admission to training courses, so that institutions will accept all participants 
who meet the entrance requirements; 

• provision determined by demand; and 

• user payment. 
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2.H.6. 

Education is a high priority in Denmark, which is one of the countries of the world 
that devotes most resources to education (see Section 4.2.1). Considerable effort will 
continue to be devoted to the education field in the coming years. In the 
publication Danmark som foregangsland (Denmark as a pioneer country), the 
Danish Government has described its aims for the Danish education system through 
to the year 2005. The overriding aim is that the Danish education system should be 
among the 5-10 best in the world, in terms of both quality and effectiveness. The 
other aims include that: 

• the greatest possible number should receive education leading to a vocational 
qualification; 

• 90-95 % of young people in a class-year should, as a minimum, go on to youth 
education; 

• 50 % of a class-year should undergo further education; 

• recurrent training should become a natural part of life and participation in 
society; 
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Figure 9. Overview of major reforms 

in the Danish education system during the 1990s 
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Primary and Sower secondary education 

New provisions for the management of schools, amongst other things through 
boards of governors 

The primary and lower secondary education reform. Offers further possibilities 
for the flexible organisation and planning of teaching 
New teacher training. The number of main subject areas was increased 
from two to four 
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Youth education and training 

The grengymnasium (upper secondary school for a specific branch of studies) 
was replaced by the valggymnasium (option-based upper secondary school) 
Reform of vocational training and management of the vocational schools 
Apprentice training and basic vocational education ( erhvervsfaglige 
grunduddannelser — EFG) were combined into a new structure 
The schools switched to management by objectives, and the grants system 
went over to the 'taxi-meter' principle 

Introduction of upper secondary school management boards. 

Reform of the higher preparatory examination (Hojere 
Forberedelseseksamen — HF) system with, amongst other things, 
a strengthening of the natural sciences dimension 

Reform of social welfare and healthcare training (SOSO) and agricultural training 

Establishment of basic vocational training ( erhvervsgrunduddannelse — EGU) 

Establishment of free youth education (trie ungdomsuddannelse — FUU) 
Reorganisation of the vocational upper secondary school on the basis 
of three-year courses 

Establishment of basic training in childcare (paedagogisk 
grunduddannelse — PGU) as part of social welfare and healthcare training 
Reform of commercial vocational training 



Further education courses 

119)2)2 Multiannual agreements for further education. Amongst other things, a 
uniform study structure was introduced for university courses 
with self-contained three-year bachelor's courses, two-year 
postgraduate courses and three-year PhD courses 
119)9)3 , A new Universities Act with, amongst other things, 

a new management structure at universities. Management powers 
| were more clearly specified, and the number of governing bodies 
was reduced. At the same time the funding was switched 
to the 'taxi-meter' principle 
H9>9>^ Reform of short further education courses 
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• the training system should be organised flexibly and should develop 
continuously in step with society, in order that it can continue to provide the 
vocational and personal qualifications needed in a modern technological society 
based on democratic principles. 

A large number of policy initiatives have already been taken to achieve these aims 
by the year 2005. For further details, see Section 2.1.4 and Chapter 6. 
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2.2.U.U. 

In Denmark it is education, not school attendance, that is compulsory. Compulsory 
education becomes effective in the year the child reaches the age of seven and lasts 
for nine years. Parents can comply with the education obligation by sending the 
child to: 

• the local authority primary and lower secondary school; 

• a private school; or 

• by teaching the child at home. 



2.2.U.2. 

Primary and lower secondary school is a nine-year unitary establishment, which 
means that the pupils in a given intake-year pass through the entire educational 
sequence from the first to the ninth class. In addition they are usually taught by the 
same teachers throughout the process. Apart from the nine years' compulsory 
education, a voluntary pre-school class and an optional 10th class are also available. 
About 98 % of all the Danish children attend the pre-school class, and in 1998, 70 % 
opted to take the 10th class. The Danish basic law guarantees that education is free 
of charge. 



2.2. H. 3. 

About 88% of all Danish children complete their basic schooling at the local 
authority primary and lower secondary school. It is the local government 
administration which allocates resources for these schools and has overall 
responsibility for them. The educational aims and core knowledge and skills in 
individual subjects and the compulsory subjects to be taught are laid down by the 
Ministry of Education and are mandatory for the schools, as are guideline curricula; 
the final mandatory curricula are laid down by the individual municipalities. 



2.2.H.&. 

By law, the maximum class size is 28 pupils. In 1997, the average class size was 18.4. 



2.2.H.S. 

The nine years of compulsory education can also be taken at a private school. About 
12 % go to private school, and the trend has been rising through the 1990s. 
Education at private schools is financed partly by State subsidies (about 80 % of 
total expenditure) and partly by payment of fees. 
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2.2.‘fl.®. 

At the 8th-10th class stage, pupils can opt to carry on their basic education at 
continuation schools. Continuation schools are boarding schools. In 1995, 18 000 
young people chose to attend continuation schools. There are 228 such schools in 
Denmark. 



2.2/11.7. 

The number of bilingual pupils at the primary and lower secondary schools is rising. 
In 1994, 6% of pupils in primary schools and private schools respectively were 
bilingual. The largest group is from Turkey, but there are also many pupils from 
Palestine, the Lebanon and former Yugoslavia. It is expected that the total number 
of pupils whose mother tongue is not Danish at primary and lower secondary 
schools will rise to approximately 9 % in the year 2000. 



2 . 2 / 0 .®. 

Bilingual pupils are often concentrated at schools in socially disadvantaged areas of 
large conurbations. Certain schools have up to 90 % bilingual pupils. It is a special 
concern of Danish education policy to integrate this group into Danish society. Since 
one of the essential preconditions for successful integration is mastery of the Danish 
language, instruction in Danish is one of the priority areas of teaching at primary 
and lower secondary schools. One of the aims of this effort is to deal with problems 
in the transition of the young people to youth education — including the vocational 
training. 
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2 . 2 . 2 / 0 . 

Instruction in educational, vocational and labour market prospects already starts in 
the first class. The aim of the instruction is to prepare pupils to make an educational 
or vocational choice after primary and lower secondary school. The purpose of the 
instruction is to instil in pupils a general awareness of educational and vocational 
possibilities and to motivate them to undergo training. 



2 . 2 . 2 . 2 . 

The Ministry of Education works out a guideline curriculum with proposals for the 
detailed organisation of teaching, but it is the local government administration 
which approves the school curriculum, based on proposals from the individual boards 
of governors. The teaching is often divided up into three stages, each with its own 
general topic. The first stage runs from the first to the third class. An example of a 
general topic might be 'school'. In the second stage, from the fourth to the seventh 
class, the topic is extended to 'school and the local area', and in the third phase, from 
the 8th to the 10th class, the topic 'school and society' forms the basis of study. 



2 . 2 . 2 . 3 . 

In the third stage, the teaching and contact with society in general are intensified. 
One of the means used by the school to achieve this is to arrange meetings with 
figures involved in vocational and training activities. The pupils undertake study 
visits or are sent to enterprises and institutions for practical experience. The practical 
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period is usually undertaken at the 9th-10th class stage. Finally, pupils have an 
opportunity to take part in introductory courses at vocational schools, upper 
secondary schools or other educational establishments. These courses last from one 
to five days. In the 10th class, the pupils can also take advantage of bridging 
programmes (see below). 



2 B 2 B 2,<£ B 

Educational, vocational and labour market guidance is compulsory, but is not a 
standalone element in the curriculum. The instruction often takes place in free class 
discussion periods or as an integral part of other subjects taught at primary and 
lower secondary school. It is one of the jobs of the class teacher to provide the 
instruction, with the help of the class's other teachers giving lessons and the school 
guidance officer. 



2 b 2 b 2 b £ b 

Each primary and lower secondary school has a school guidance officer, whose main 
task is to advise and counsel individual pupils and to supervise the preparation of the 
training and action plan of each pupil, with help from the class teacher and the other 
teachers at the school. In addition, the school guidance officer coordinates the 
guidance and counselling function at the school and oversees cooperation with the 
local authority school consultant and other guidance arrangements. The school 
guidance officer is the connecting link between the school and society in general and 
is thus responsible for visits, periods of practical experience and the like in enterprises 
and institutions. Finally, the school guidance officer has to assist in the choice of 
suitable teaching materials and methods. The school guidance officer is one of the 
school's own teachers, having this special assignment as part of his or her job. 



2 b 2 b 2 b (S b 

The bridging initiative, as we have already seen (Section 2.1.4), is a new initiative 
launched by the government to get more young people into youth training. The 
bridging programmes are a guidance and teaching process lasting up to one year 
and cutting across boundaries between existing training facilities and types of 
school. The programmes are offered to pupils in the 10th class and to young people 
up to the age of 19. 



2 b 2 b 2 b ^ b 

This initiative is targeted primarily at young people who, after the 9th and 10th 
class, are still not ready for, or need more time to make their choice of, further 
education or occupation. Bridging programmes are also available to young people 
who have dropped out of youth education. The aim of the programme is, firstly, to 
give young people a basis on which to make their educational or vocational choice 
and, secondly, to motivate them to continue their education. This is done by 
allowing them to try out for themselves what youth education involves. 



2.2.2.S. 

A bridging programme consists of combinations of existing educational facilities. 
The bridging programme can either combine introductory courses to several youth 
education options or combine the introductory part of a youth education course 
with other teaching and work experience facilities, for example at production 
schools or AMU centres or in job-creation projects. 
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2.2.3. V®onft[h) ®aOoflsafto®tra 



2.2.3.H. 

Broadly speaking, youth education courses can be divided into three groups: 

• courses leading to academic qualifications; 

• courses leading to vocational qualifications; and 

• individual youth education courses. 



2 . 2 . 3 . 2 . 

The table below shows trends in admissions to the various youth education streams. 
One of the points to note is that admissions to vocational youth education courses 
fell from 61 to 53 % in the period 1985 to 1995. This reduction is due in part to the 
new individual youth education courses, which attracted 2 % of an annual 
intake, and in part to the popularity of vocational upper secondary schools 
(erhvervsgymnasium), the intake at which rose from 8 % in 1985 to 15 % in 1995. 



Table 8. Pupils on youth education courses, 1985, 1990 
and 1995 





1985 


1990 


1995 


1985 


1990 


1995 




Number of persons 




Per cent 




Total vocational 


136 810 


124 406 


129 592 


61 


56 


53 


EUD, commercial 


55 829 


50 290 


47 347 


25 


23 


19 


EUD, technical 


73 755 


67 737 


69 343 


33 


30 


29 


SOSU 


4 455 


3 386 


11 204 


2 


2 


5 


Other vocational 


2 771 


2 993 


1 698 


1 


1 


1 


Total upper secondary 


89 344 


99 211 


108 790 


40 


44 


45 


General gymnasium 


58 519 


57 250 


59 091 


26 


26 


24 


Of which: mathematics 


38 270 


36 726 


34 423 


17 


16 


14 


languages 


20 249 


20 524 


24 668 


9 


9 


10 


HF 


12 043 


14 307 


13 313 


5 


6 


6 


University entrance course 


1 589 


1 663 


968 


1 


1 


0 


Vocational gymnasium 


17 193 


25 991 


35 418 


8 


12 


15 


Of which: HHX, multiannual 


12 483 


18 385 


23 397 


6 


8 


10 


HHX, one-year 


2 274 


2 705 


3 898 


1 


1 


2 


HTX 


535 


2 367 


6 262 


0 


1 


3 


Other upper secondary 


1 901 


2 534 


1 361 


1 


2 


0 


Total individual education 














course 


0 


0 


3 921 


0 


0 


2 


EGU 


0 


0 


1 621 


0 


0 


1 


FUU 


0 


0 


2 300 


0 


0 


1 


Total 


226 154 


223 617 


242 303 


100 


100 


100 



NB: Compiled at 1 October in the year, i.e. for 1995 at the start of the 1995/96 school year. EUD stands 
for vocational training. The group 'Other vocational' includes merchant navy, agriculture, forestry, 
home economics and craft courses/training facilities. The group 'Other upper secondary' comprises 
preparation for the entrance examination for engineering courses and the workshop course. EGU 
stands for basic vocational education, FUU for free youth education (see also Annex 1). 

SOURCE: DANMARKS STATISTIK AND MINISTRY OF EDUCATION IN UDDANNELSESREDEGORELSE 1997, P. S9. 
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2 . 2 . 3 . 3 . 

In 1996, a consistent system of standards was introduced for the general subjects in 
all youth education courses. This means that training stages completed on one 
course can be carried forward as training credit to other youth education courses. 
The general subject in youth education courses has been subdivided into seven 
levels, ranging from level G, corresponding to the primary and lower secondary 
school leaving examination, to level A, which is the top upper secondary school 
level. 
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Figure 11 . The education system-structure and pupil flows, 1995 
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SOURCE: MINISTRY OF EDUCATION: UDDANNELSE PA KRYDS OC TV/TRS, 1997. 



The above figure shows the proportions of a class-year moving into and out of the 
various courses. It is not possible to indicate entrance to and exit from the individual 
courses, since they were not introduced until 1993 and 1994, respectively, and 
therefore do not feature in the final statistics. The arrow with the dotted outline 
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shows that about 5 % of young people commence a further training course after 
starting but not completing a youth education course. 

It can also be seen from the figure that, for the class-year as a whole, 72 % 
completed a course leading to a vocational qualification in 1995 (EUD or further 
training). Eleven per cent completed an upper secondary school course, and 17 % 
did not follow any youth education. Of those 17 %, many will typically have started 
a youth education course; only 5 % — the 'residual' group — will never have begun 
a youth education course after primary and lower secondary school. 

Voooftft] ©ctfoocaftS^ofl/aa^tpceo' (gymmasBum]} Goaotrsos DoaGDSmgj ft© 
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Upper secondary school courses offer the possibility of continuing in further 
education. Young people can choose between four different upper secondary 
education courses: 

© the traditional three-year upper secondary school course, which concludes with 
the school-leaving certificate qualifying for university entrance ( studen - 
tereksamen). This youth education course was previously reserved for a small 
elite in society but today is a 'mass education' provision. Thus, 38.4 % of the 
educational year in 1995 chose general upper secondary education. The entrance 
requirement for the upper secondary school is completion of the ninth class at 
primary and lower secondary school and a certificate of suitability for upper 
secondary education from the lower school. Pupils can choose between a 
language stream and a mathematical stream, with a wide range of compulsory 
subjects plus a number of optional subjects; 

• the higher preparatory examination (HF) is a two-year alternative to the 
studentereksamen. Here the entrance requirement is completion of the 10th class 
at primary and lower secondary school; 

• the higher commercial examination (HHX) is a three-year course of upper 
secondary education focusing on commercial subjects. The entrance requirement 
is completion of the ninth class at primary and lower secondary school. For young 
people who already have the studentereksamen or an HF qualification, there is a 
one-year concentrated course; 

• the higher technical examination (HTX) is a three-year course of upper secondary 
education focusing on technical subjects. The entrance requirement is completion 
of the 9th class at primary and lower secondary school. 

HHX and HTX examinations are given at vocational schools, which also offer 
vocational education courses. The popularity of vocational upper secondary school 
courses is rising and, in 1995, HHX and HTX accounted for 12 and 3% of the class- 
year respectively (see also Section 3.3.19). 
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2.2.3.®. 

The occupationally based vocational education courses consist of vocational training 
(erhvervsuddannelserne — EUD), social welfare and healthcare training (social- og 
sundhedsuddanrtelserne — SOSU) and other courses in the fields of agriculture, the 
merchant navy, etc. The courses take typically between two and four years and 
provide vocational qualifications and, in addition, a qualification to study certain 
further education courses. Full entrance qualification in some cases is only obtained 
by taking a special supplementary entrance examination. There are 89 vocational 
training courses. On most, further specialisation is possible. Students taking the 
metalworking course, for example, can choose from among 11 special courses, 
including training as a blacksmith, fitter and welder. Eighty-nine vocational training 
intake options can thus result in something over 210 different outcomes (see also 
Section 3.2). 

OiradlawodlaoaiD c®aa[re©s 



2.2.3.27. 

The individual courses include basic vocational education (erhvervsgrunduddannelse 

— EGU) (see Section 3.3.15) and free youth education (Den trie ungdomsuddannelse 

— FUU). The students assemble their own courses from elements of other courses. 
The courses do not on their own provide study or vocational qualifications. 
However, individual components can in some cases be carried forward as training 
credit to other courses. 

Sftaift© EafloocaftScBm) (Fomracsfl 



2.2.3. ©. 

Young people over 18 on a youth education course are entitled to an allowance 
from the State Education Fund (Statens Uddannelsesstotte — SU). SU allowances are 
paid to all students over 18 on a youth or further education course and to adults 
without formal training after primary and lower secondary education (adult 
education support). 

For young people on a youth education course, an SU allowance is paid until they 
are 20, irrespective of their parents' income. The allowance is fixed at (1998): 

• DKK 1 852 (EUR 265) per month for persons living at home; 

• DKK 3 669 (EUR 525) per month for persons living away from home (see also 
Sections 2. 2. 4. 5 and 4.1.7). 

2.2.4. FooirftDiKBir (adloocaiftn®^ 



2.2.4/fl. 

Further education courses in Denmark can be divided into three categories, 
according to level and admission requirements: 

• short further education courses (kortere videreg&ende uddannelserne — KVU); 

® medium-length further education courses (mellemlange videregSende 
uddannelser — MVU); and 

e long further education courses (langerevarende videregSende uddannelser — 
LVU). 
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2 . 2 . 0 .. 2 , 



Admission to a further education course normally requires completion of a youth 
education course. Over and above the general admission conditions, there are also 
specific entrance requirements for many further education courses. There may, for 
example, be a requirement for a pass in a particular subject at a certain level in the 
entrance examination. 



In 1993, 45 % of the total class-year were admitted to further education courses of 
one kind or another. A quarter dropped out during their course, so that 
approximately 34 % of the year completed a further education course. The 
breakdown of the 34% was: 6% on short courses, 18% on medium-length courses 
and 10% on long courses. 



The State finances the majority of further education courses, irrespective of whether 
they take place at State or autonomous establishments. The teaching is free of 
charge to the students, but they must purchase their own books and other tuition 
materials. 



Students on a further education course are entitled to SU support for the number of 
months/years the course normally takes. In addition to that, students have the 
option of applying for a further 12 SU vouchers in the event that they change 
courses or their studies take longer to complete. 

2j[}o(©[rte[i ,, gogofscbs {M©(caG5®Dt)a)0 aicaiGflceDirasy cc&jamrsEs]) 



Short further education courses comprise courses of one to three years' duration 
and are as a rule geared to a concrete area of employment. They include advanced 
technicians' courses, market economist courses and computer studies courses and 
function as bridging courses for young people who have taken a vocationally 
oriented course, but they are open to anyone. The courses are provided by the 
vocational schools (see also Section 3.4.47). 

DWfleGDDQODOO-OemgjQDo (faDD'SHfieD’' ®d]oass)^D®[ra c^oacrscss 



Medium-length further education courses last three to four years. They offer a very 
varied range of training options, covering a large number of courses geared to 
professions, which are offered at specialised training establishments (for example, 
teacher training, child-carer training, nursing, occupational therapy and 
physiotherapy). The admission requirement for medium-length further education 
courses is, as a rule, an upper secondary school leaving certificate or equivalent 
qualification, sometimes with specific subject and level requirements. In addition, 
medium-length further education courses also include the bachelor's course offered 
by universities and other higher education institutes. The bachelor's course is a 
three-year standalone finishing course leading to a vocational qualification and 
eligibility for postgraduate training (kandidat). 



S.2.4.3, 



2.2.4.4. 
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2 . 2 . 4 . ®. 

Long further education courses are of five to six years' duration. These are research- 
based and take place at universities and other higher education institutes. Broadly 
speaking, all university courses have been harmonised and are today structured as 
three-year standalone bachelor's courses, followed by two years' postgraduate 
training. There are, however, individual ones, which do not follow this model, for 
example training for civil engineers, doctors and theology. The admission 
requirements for postgraduate training are completion of a bachelor's course or 
another form of training approved as an entry requirement by the admitting 
institution. 
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2.2.5.H. 

Adult and continuing education are to a large extent provided by the State. Hence 
both general and vocationally oriented adult education involve a high degree of 
public financing. 



2 . 2 . 5 . 2 . 

General adult education is provided at adult education centres ( voksenuddan - 
nelsescentre — VUC). Here individual subjects are taught to qualification level, 
including both subjects covered by examinations in the 9th and 10th class of primary 
and lower secondary school and to subjects taught for the higher preparatory 
examination (HF). The purpose of this scheme is to provide opportunities for adults 
to improve or supplement their general knowledge and skills. The State pays for the 
expenses of conducting examinations, but the counties pay for the teaching itself. 



2.2.5d3. 

General adult education is also provided at day folk high schools ( daghojskoler ), 
whose main purpose is to provide instruction for persons over 18. The aim is to 
enhance the personal development of early school-leavers and to improve their 
prospects both in the education and training system and on the labour market. 
Teaching is given on a full-time basis. Courses are financed by the State, the counties 
and the municipalities. 



2.2.S.4. 

Vocationally oriented adult education is provided at both adult vocational training 
centres (AMU centres) and vocational schools. The purpose is to upgrade the 
qualifications of the labour force to meet the needs of the labour market. The 
courses are aimed primarily at unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled workers (see also 
Section 3.4.12). 



2. 2.5.5. 

The vocationally oriented courses are also provided under the Open Education Act 
(lov om aben uddanrtelse). The act applies mainly to vocational schools and further 
education establishments and enables establishments to offer short courses but also 
to offer all the vocationally oriented courses for which they already have approval 
as part-time courses or as individual-subject courses, which can be combined in 
modular form. Part-time courses can be offered on a full-time basis within one year 
so that they can be taken, for example, in conjunction with training leave. Tuition 
fees are payable (see also Section 3.4.60). 
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3-fl.1l. 

Organised apprentice training originated in the early 1400s, when Eric of 
Pomerania, partly as a move against the Hanseatics, granted to a number of country 
towns a monopoly to perform certain trades and handicrafts. In each country town, 
each trade set up its guild. The guilds laid down the training time for 
apprenticeships, the apprentices' pay and working conditions and the skills the 
apprentices were to be taught. The guilds also held the examinations and tests for 
apprentices to become journeymen. 



The guild system functioned well up until the Napoleonic wars, and on the whole, 
apprentices could expect to become master craftsmen. From the beginning of the 
19th century, however, changes took place in the market and capital structure, 
resulting in a reduction in the number of independent masters and a deterioration 
in apprentices' conditions. 



SoU.S. 

In the early stages, apprentice training already had an element of schooling. The 
first attempt to introduce organised education on a wider scale dates from 1622, 
when King Christian IV started a school to teach clothing production, with German 
and Dutch master craftsmen as instructors. In 1800, Sunday schools were established 
for apprentices to improve the skills of prospective craftsmen in reading and 
arithmetic. Education for apprentices was optional and included only the 
elementary school subjects. 



Economic and political liberalism in the first half of the 19th century led to a call for 
abolition of the guild system and, under the 1857 act on freedom of trade 
( rideringsfrihedsloven ), the guilds were deprived of their rights. This was a setback to 
apprenticeship training, as it abolished the obligation on employers to conclude 
contracts with apprentices and the obligation on apprentices to take the 
journeyman's examination at the end of their apprenticeship. At the same time, the 
right to engage freely in trade was introduced. This was a real threat to the craft 
trades, and associations were formed throughout the country to defend handicrafts. 
The establishment and running of technical schools was a natural focus of activity 
for these associations. As early as 1870, some 50 technical schools had been set up 
by local craft and industrial associations. Freedom of trade was a prerequisite for 
industrialisation, but at the same time it meant that the vocational training which 
had been under the authority of the guilds suffered a severe blow. 

TUb® [p®[?D®C5Q 



3.11.5. 

From 1875 onwards, the government and the municipalities provided substantial 
grants to set up technical and commercial schools, with the result that by 1910 they 
numbered around 170. 
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The Apprenticeship Act ( laerlingeloven ) of 1889 restored some provisions governing 
the conditions of apprentices and reintroduced the contractual relationship 
between master craftsman and apprentice. Schooling was established on more 
permanent lines and the 'Technical School Association', set up in 1891, began to 
develop syllabuses and to issue textbooks. The 1889 Act stated that, for 
apprenticeship training in the commercial and clerical field, employers were obliged 
to send their apprentices to be taught at commercial schools. The tuition was 
planned, administered and provided on a local basis. Attendance by apprentices was 
compulsory and the tuition was given in evening classes. 



3.H.®. 

At this time, there were a number of sweeping economic, political and social 
changes. These were of fundamental importance for the interaction between 
government and the social partners, and still are today. Industrialisation brought 
with it radical changes on the labour market. In the 1880s, local trade unions were 
formed, amalgamated into national federations, which from 1898 were combined in 
the Danish Federation of Trade Unions (De samvirkende Fagforbund, subsequently 
Landsorganisationen in Danmark — LO, the Danish Confederation of Trade Unions). 
Employers' assocations were also formed at this time and combined in 1896 to form 
the Danish Employers' and Master Craftsmen's Association ( Danske Arbejdsgiver- og 
Mesterforening, subsequently Dansk Arbejdsgiverforening — DA, the Danish 
Employers' Confederation). 



3.H.2. 

Following the general strike in 1899, workers and employers agreed on a general 
industrial relations settlement, the 'September compromise' ( Septemberforliget ) of 
1899, the basic principles of which still apply today. These institutional frameworks 
are very important for the further development for vocational training. An act on 
State supervision of technical education was adopted in 1916 and a similar one for 
commercial education in 1920. 



3.1.8. 

The 1921 Apprenticeship Act introduced a provision enabling the employers' and 
employees' organisations in the individual trades to recommend the holding of final 
apprentices' examinations to the Minister for Education. This acquired great 
importance for future cooperation on apprentice training between employers, 
workers and the government. In the 1920s the first trade or occupational 
committees were formed, in which the organisations representing master craftsmen 
dealt with questions concerning apprentice training schemes, including school 
matters, on an equal footing with the trade unions. 



With the 1937 Apprenticeship Act, the trade committees became statutory and were 
assigned a number of crucial functions relating to apprentice training. At the same 
time, an apprenticeship coordinating council was set up, as an umbrella body for all 
apprentice training schemes. In 1937, compulsory education for apprentices was 
introduced. 



3.H.H®. 

The new 1956 Apprenticeship Act resulted from a number of factors. In the national 
planning of training in the early 1950s, the central problem was to make provision 
for the high birth rates of previous years. The concern to avoid high youth 
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unemployment was reflected in a desire to increase the number of apprentice 
training places. Prior to this, the number of apprenticeships had been limited in 
order to guarantee a basis for thorough trade training, but the new 1956 
Apprenticeship Act abolished restrictions on the number of apprentices. This must 
also be considered against the backdrop of industry's urgent need for skilled labour. 
There had been growing dissatisfaction with teaching in technical schools in the 
period prior to 1956. Teaching now switched from evening classes to daytime 
courses, with very different educational requirements. At the same time, the role of 
the trade committees was strengthened, in that they were now also consulted on 
the development of curricula for apprentices' schooling. 



In recognition of the shortage of technical and scientific skills in the labour force, a 
technicians' commission ( teknikerkommission ) was set up in 1956, which produced a 
report in 1959 ( Betaenkning 229). The commission presented a number of concrete 
proposals for an increase in shorter technical courses based in part on school 
education and in part on trade training. In that context, a special technical 
preparatory examination was developed geared to a minimum level of knowledge 
to be achieved on these courses. 

YDn® p>®D'ii©d] 



Although the 1956 act modernised apprenticeship training considerably, criticism of 
the apprentice system as a whole remained. The 1960s was a period of strong 
economic growth, with a surge in numbers employed and a substantial drop in 
unemployment. This resulted in bottlenecks due to a shortage of skilled labour. For 
industry, in particular, which needed a flexible, mobile and more specialised labour 
force, the 1956 act was outdated. At the same time, an increasing number of young 
people were choosing an academic education, and numbers in apprenticeship 
training were insufficient to cover the demand for skilled labour. 



To counteract this, semi-skilled workers' schools were set up in the 1960s and, at the 
beginning of the 1970s, experiments were launched on a new structure for basic 
vocational training. These resulted from a number of points of criticism raised in a 
committee report (Betaenkning 612) in 1971 on basic vocational training. The 
committee's criticism of the existing apprenticeship schemes can be summarised as 
follows: 

• too early choice of occupation, i.e. at the start of an apprenticeship, when 
young people often do not have a realistic basis on which to make such a choice; 

• lack of coordination between on-the-job training and schooling, and in many 
instances inadequate planning of training and inadequate instruction during in- 
company training; 

• many firms too specialised to provide apprentices with adequate all-round 
training; 

• insufficient importance attached to general qualifications and education; and 

• lack of consistency in the training system as a whole for the 16-19 age group. 

3.H.1K). 

For an experimental period, a new structure and new guidelines for basic vocational 
training were tested. In 1977, the Vocational Education and Training EFG Act 
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(/ ov o m erhvervsfaglige grunduddannelser), was passed. The crucial new element in 
the EFG system, compared with apprenticeship training, was that the training 
started with a whole year at technical school. This period was used to provide a 
broad introduction to a whole 'family' of occupational courses. At the same time, 
more detailed vocational and training guidance was given, as was continued 
general education and tuition for general qualifications, following on from primary 
and lower secondary education. 

It was assumed that apprentice-training courses run on the basis of the craft 
apprenticeship scheme would stop completely by 1982 at the latest, but this did not 
happen. EFG training was adversely affected by the low-growth conditions of the 
1970s. It was not possible to provide a sufficient number of in-company training 
places for the many young people who, on finishing their basic year, applied for an 
on-the-job place with a company in order to complete their training. The labour 
famine of the 1960s was replaced by the employment crisis of the 1970s. 



Consequently, the 1980s witnessed the existence of two parallel systems of 
vocational training in Denmark, namely apprentice training schemes pursuant to the 
1956 Apprenticeship Act, and vocational education and training (EFG) schemes 
pursuant to the EFG Act of 1977. Both were alternance training systems. However, 
the systems differed considerably in their training structure and in their 
management and advisory structure. 



S.U/fl®. 

An important innovation was the introduction of technical upper secondary 
education leading to the higher technical examination (HTX) on an experimental 
basis in 1982. This gave rise to two courses of upper secondary vocational education 
combining both theoretical and practical training. The HTX joined the higher 
commercial examination (HHX), which had already been introduced as a private 
initiative in 1888. 
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3-n-ny. 

Many of the points of criticism raised at the beginning of the 1970s came to play a 
major role in the 1980s. In May 1986, the Ministry of Education set up a committee 
to review the vocational education schemes. The committee issued its report 
(Betaenkning 1112) in June 1987. The report recommended that a system be set up 
to embrace the existing apprentice training schemes, the EFG-schemes and the basic 
technical training schemes. In addition, it emphasised that the schemes should have 
youth education status, and at the same time provide vocational qualifications and 
a basis for further training. Finally, the report noted that there were important 
areas in which there were grounds for considering the introduction of new training 
courses. 



s.-a.m, 

The Vocational Training Act (/ov o m erhvervsuddarwelser) was passed by a huge 
majority in Parliament on 30 March 1989 — exactly 100 years after the first 
Apprenticeship Act in Denmark. The legislation on vocational schools was adopted 
on the same day. Thus with effect from 1 January 1991, the vocational education 
and training system was radically altered. The legal basis for the vocational 
education and training reform consisted in the first instance of the Vocational 
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Schools Act ( lov o m erhvervsskoler — Act 210, 1989) and the Vocational 
(lov om erhvervsuddannelser — Act 211,1 989). 



Training Act 



3.1.1®. 

The Vocational Schools Act forms the general framework for the management and 
financing of the vocational schools and their activities in general. The status of such 
schools as institutions was thus redefined, and there was extensive devolution of 
powers to the schools. Vocational training reform was split up into two acts because 
the vocational schools are responsible for many different training activities in 
addition to basic vocational education. The conditions and scope for the operation 
of the schools were considerably made much more flexible. 



3.1.2®. 

The Vocational Training Act replaced the Apprenticeship Act and the EFG Act and 
formed the general framework for the training field, which had hitherto been 
covered by apprenticeship training schemes, EFG schemes and basic technical 
training (e.g. laboratory technician and technical assistant). For these training 
schemes, there is now a common set of rules. Thus a combined system was 
established for all basic vocational education and training at commercial schools and 
technical schools. These training schemes, of which there are now 89 (compared 
with up to 300 previously) with over 200 special courses, are all organised on the 
basis of alternance training, alternating between time in school and periods of work 
experience. Restrictions on admission have been deliberately reduced (11 courses 
had admission restrictions in 1996), and students and companies now have the 
freedom to choose schools. All courses lead to skilled worker training certificates. 



3.1.21. 

An important innovation, something that is unique in Europe, consisted of the 
proposal adopted by Parliament in 1992, that it should be possible for young people 
to spend the whole or part of their practical period of training abroad ( PIU - 
ordningen). The reasons were, in part, the major problems of providing work 
experience places for young people on vocational training courses and, in part, the 
desire to make courses more attractive. At the same time as it was made legislatively 
possible, preparations were made for some expenditure in connection with this to 
be covered by an employers' scheme for the reimbursement of trainees' wages, 
Arbejdsgivernes Elevrefusion (AER) (see also Sections 3.2.41, 4.2.13 and 6.6.3). 
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3.1.22. 

Adult vocational training or 'labour market training' ( arbejdsmarkedsuddannelserne 
— AMU, until 1985 known as specialarbejderuddannelserne — semi-skilled worker 
training) are an essential part of the vocational training system. The intention of 
these courses is to provide both the correct short-term qualification for relevant job 
functions and a more long-term upgrading of qualifications which may reduce 
structural problems on the labour market. A very high proportion of workers in 
industry are unskilled. 



3.1.23. 

During the industrial boom at the end of the 1950s and the concomitant migration 
from the countryside to the towns, the need arose for trained manpower in a 
number of trades and industries. To meet this pressing need, the act of 18 May 1960 
on the training of unskilled workers (/oven af 18. maj 1960 om uddannelsen af 
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ikke-faglaerte arbejdere) was adopted, providing new opportunities for nationwide, 
systematic training in a number of areas. In 1965, the Executive Order on continuing 
training for skilled workers ( bekendtgorelsen o m efteruddannelse af faglaerte 
arbejdere) was issued, and in 1975 introductory vocational courses for unemployed 
young persons ( erhvervsintroduktion for unge — EIFU) were brought in to combat 
increasing unemployment. Subsequently, in 1979, they were supplemented by 
introductory vocational courses for unemployed adults ( erhvervsintroduktion for 
ledige voksne — EIFL). 



In 1985, Parliament adopted a new, revised act on adult vocational training, or 
'labour-market training courses' ( lov om arbejdsmarkedsuddannelser — AMU). The 
new act provided for a different classification, dropping the reference to semi- 
skilled worker training; hence also a change of name from semi-skilled workers' 
schools to AMU centres. The intention of the act was to ease problems of 
redeployment and readjustment on the labour market through measures grounded 
in employment policy. Tuition is provided primarily at AMU centres. With the 
legislative changes of 1985 and after, the AMU centres acquired greater scope for 
adjusting their activities to local labour market needs. In addition to the traditional 
planned course provision, courses adapted to company requirements ( VTP courses), 
partially paid for by the user-company, and training activities funded entirely by 
revenue (IDV courses) were also introduced. 



3-H-25- 

The desire to make the provision of adult and continuing training more demand-led 
gave rise to new and wide-ranging changes in the AMU legislation in 1993 and 
1995. Under these, the training offered to the AMU target groups, semi-skilled and 
skilled workers, were combined and the management structures simplified. In 
addition, the target group was widened to include further training for technicians 
and public employees in the social welfare and health sector. A number of new 
framework conditions were also laid down for the training provision: 

• free admission to all AMU courses, combined with some participant contribution 
to costs; 

• development of courses able to meet the increasing demand for general and 
process-neutral qualifications and development of more coherent training 
programmes; 

• more flexible forms of delivery through the development of new teaching 
methods, experiments on open workshops and use of new educational 
technologies; 

• change of direction in the AMU provision for the unemployed: from work 
introduction programmes to individual skills assessment and formulation of 
individual action plans; 

• local cooperation between AMU centres and other schools (vocational schools, 
adult education centres, etc.) has been formalised, with the formation of a local 
cooperation forum with a view to the joint use of resources and joint 
information and guidance to enterprises and users. 

A general overview of the historical development of the vocational training system 
is presented in the figure below. 
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Figure 12. Historical development of the system 



W&U Act on freedom of trade (nasringsfrihedsloven) 

▼ 

Apprenticeship Act (lasrlingeloven af 1889 ) 

▼ 

H®2>H Setting up of Technical School Association (Teknisk Skoleforening ) 

▼ 

HSU© Act on State supervision of technical education 

▼ 

H®2® Act on State supervision of commercial education 

▼ 

D©^ Apprenticeship Act (lasrlingeloven af 1937) 

T Introduction of compulsory education for apprentices 

D©5© Apprenticeship Act ( lasrlingeloven af 1956) 

▼ 

H2X5(Q) Act on training of unskilled workers 

▼ 

112X55 Executive order on continuing training for skilled workers 

▼ 

WHS Introductory vocational courses for unemployed young persons (EIFU) 
▼ 

D 'Snni Vocational Education and Training Act (EFG) 

▼ 

H®^® Introductory vocational courses for unemployed adults (EIFL) 

▼ 

D2>©5 Labour Market Training Courses Act (AMU) 

▼ 

U2>©2> Vocational Training Act 
T Vocational Schools Act 

H©©1] Reform of the social welfare and healthcare training (SOSU) and courses 
in the field of agriculture 

H©©3 Establishment of basic vocational training (EGU) 

Change in Labour Market Training Courses Act 

▼ 

D2>2>5 Change in Labour Market Training Courses Act 
US)©© Reform of commercial vocational training 
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3.2.11. 

Vocational education and training schemes (EUD) are part of the youth education 
system. That means that they form an extension to primary and lower secondary 
education, normally consisting of nine years at school. Vocational training schemes 
are courses providing vocational qualifications and skills that can be put to 
immediate use in working life. It is the trade committees (see Section 3.2.6) which 
identify training needs, take initiatives on training measures, specify courses and 
award qualifications. This ensures that vocational training schemes offer 
qualifications that can be used in business and industry. 



3.2.2. 

Vocational education and training courses are offered at vocational schools, which 
are autonomous institutions with boards of governors consisting of representatives 
of the social partners, the municipality and the county. The schools have 
considerable freedom to organise and implement educational activities and direct 
financial operations. 
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3.2.3. 

The purpose of vocational education and training in Denmark is to provide young 

people with both vocational training and broadly based youth education. This is laid 
down in the aims section of the Vocational Training Act (Act 21 1, 1989). 

This states that the training system shall: 

• motivate young people to train and ensure that all young persons who desire 
vocational training have genuine opportunities to obtain it and are able to 
choose from a substantial number of training schemes; 

• give young persons training which provides a basis for future working life and 
contributes to their personal development and to their understanding of society 
and its development; 

• satisfy the needs of the labour market for occupational and general qualifications, 
required to develop trade and industry, including the development of the structure 
of trade and industry, labour market conditions, workplace organisation and 
technology; 

• provide persons seeking training with a basis for further training. 



3.2.«. 

A prime objective of training policy in Denmark is to ensure that the nature of 
vocational training as a form of broadly based youth education is preserved and 
that the courses provide sound possibilities for continuing training. Not only young 
persons who choose youth education at upper secondary school or on a course 
leading to the higher preparatory examination (HF), but also those who choose 
vocationally based youth education, should receive an all-round education which, 
besides being important for participation in working life, is equally relevant to 
other areas of life. 
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3.2.5. 

Under the legislation on vocational schools and vocational training, the Minister for 
Education has to issue a number of regulations governing training schemes. The 
General Executive Order ( hovedbekendtg0relse ) of 12 February 1990, makes 
provision for approval of vocational training schemes. 



% a % a (& a 

The employers' and employees' organisations are required to appoint a number of 
trade or occupational committees ( faglige udvalg), on which they have equal 
representation. The trade committees (of which there are at present 55) must 
monitor all training on which there is legislation. The trade committees also have 
the task of taking the initiative in setting up new courses. 



Should a trade committee wish to recommend the creation of a new training 
course, the recommendation must be accompanied by statistical data. The 
committee must, for example, provide information on expected job and practical 
training opportunities, on the estimated annual intake to the course and 
information on any existing analyses and forecasts concerning qualification 
requirements in the area concerned. 



The figure below shows the decision-making procedure relating to the creation and 
approval of new vocational training courses. 



H Figure 13. Training course from conception to implementation 



Cemrfhrall 0®we0: Jf 







Trade committee drafts proposal for aims and 
duration of new training course \ 




:F Basic trade 
executive order 




Ministry approves proposal and determines 
charge band and duration of school periods 



Trade committee drafts proposal for 
an executive order for the training 




Ministry issues executive order for the training 
with assessment plan 






SOURCE: THE DANISH INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS , 1998. 
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3.2.®. 

At central level the proposal is sent to the Minister, who decides on the basis of the 
Vocational Training Advisory Council's recommendation whether to approve the 
training course. The trade committees develop the objectives and scope for the 
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individual training courses and the Ministry decides on the duration of the school 
instruction required for the course and on the financial implications. 

3 0 2 0 ® 0 

An executive training order must be issued for each course, containing provisions 
on: 

• the purpose, structure and aims of the courses involved; 

• the aims and general framework for the school part of the training; and 

• the practical part, including basic subjects which the trade committee has 
selected, a description of aims and content of area subjects and special subjects, 
provisions for on-the-job training and for assessment and final examinations. 

The executive training order also makes provision for course certificates covering 
the training course in question. 



These executive orders contain all the specific provisions relating to the course 
collected together in one document. Together with common rules (e.g. the 
executive order on examinations), they serve as a complete basis for the schools 7 
planning and organisation of the teaching. It is not possible to lay down binding 
guidelines for the school part of the training centrally outside the scope of 
executive training orders. 



When the executive training order has received ministerial approval, it is dispatched 
to the schools. At local level, the schools decide whether the training course in 
question is to be offered. The board of governors determines the annual 
programme for the school's activities, including what vocational training courses are 
to be offered. In special cases, however, the Minister for Education can order the 
school to provide particular vocational training courses. 



If the school decides to offer the course in question, the approval of the Ministry of 
Education must be obtained. The school may receive approval for courses which it 
decides not to offer. A training course which has not yet been approved can be 
offered by a school for a maximum period of two years. The school's tasks in 
connection with the inclusion of vocational training courses in its programme are 
shown in the figure below. 



3.2.m 



3o2„m 



3.2.H2. 
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Figure 14. Training course from 

conception to implementation — local level 
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The school specialist teachers and the local training 
committee draft the curriculum: 

— aims and content 

— number of hours 

— school assessment plan 



Teacher group plans the teaching programme 
Allocation of teaching tasks 
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Provision of teaching: 

— differentiation 

— participant influence 



SOURCE: THE DANISH INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS, 1998. 
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The structure of training is based on the alternance training principle, i.e. relatively 
brief theoretical training alternating with practical work experience (on-the-job 
training) in a company. The duration of courses does not generally exceed four 
years, with theoretical training normally not exceeding 80 weeks. The trade 
committees decide upon the detailed structure — the mode of alternating between 
school and in-company training. 



3.2.<0«. 

Admission to vocational training presupposes that compulsory education (normally 
nine years' schooling) has been completed. Admission is not conditional on the 
possession of examination certificates. Thus prospective trainees do not need to 
have the primary and lower secondary school-leaving certificate to be admitted to a 
vocational training course. 

A fundamental principle is that there should be unlimited access to vocational 
training. For a number of minor courses, however, there are admission restrictions 
on the school path. This applies to courses for hairdressers, beauticians, 
photographers, serigraphers and veterinary assistants, amongst others. 
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Figure 15 . Training structure and admission routes (technical 
vocational training courses) 



Completed vocational training 




^Alternating between school and in-company .training ' 




(*) Introductory technical studies programme. 



SOURCE: MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 



3.2.115. 

There are two routes of access to a vocational training course: the school path and 
the practical training path. The trainee can either enrol on a course and commence 
theoretical instruction at school, i.e. enter the second school period, or start with 
practical training in an enterprise. Regardless of the entry path chosen, duration 
and content of training are identical. 



3.2.H®. 

In addition, it is possible for trainees who have not yet decided what course to take 
to complete an optional, flexible first school period at either a commercial school 
(HI — introductory commercial studies programme) or a technical school (Tl — 
introductory technical studies programme). The first school period may last from 5 
to 40 weeks (one year), depending on the degree of help the trainee needs in 
reaching a decision. During the first school period, the trainee is able to try out a 
number of subjects on both a practical and a theoretical basis. After the first school 
period, trainees choose a course and go on either to the second school period or to 
practical in-company training. 



3.2.H2. 

Trainees who choose the school path must, after the second school period (20 
weeks), obtain a practical training place and sign a training contract. It is up to the 
individual trainee to secure a place, but the study and practical placement service of 
the vocational school can assist in this process. The schools offer trainees advice and 
guidance in the application process. They maintain cooperation with firms in the 
region and arrange practical training places if a firm contacts the school to recruit a 
trainee. In addition, the vocational training schools have lists of firms approved by 
the trade committees for training in the various special fields. 
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3.2.U8. 

If the trainee cannot find an in-company place, there are facilities to complete 
practical training at school instead. Practical training at school is offered to trainees 
who have not signed a training contract with a company four months after 
completion of the second school period or have started another course. It is, 
moreover, worth noting that a proportion of trainees drop out of their course 
rather than complete their practical training at school. Thus only a third of potential 
users of school practical training facilities choose to avail themselves of this option. 



3.2/fl®. 

Under the school practical training option, the practical part of a trainee's course is 
conducted in the school's workshops, in combination with periods of instruction in a 
company. In order to qualify for practical training at school, the trainee must be 
registered as seeking a practical training place with a company and meet the 
'EMMA' (Egnet, Mobil fagligt, Mobil geografisk, Aktiv praktik-pladssogende) 
criteria. He/she must be suitable, vocationally mobile, geographically mobile and 
actively seeking a practical training place. 



3.2.2®. 

In order to follow the practical path, the trainees are required to have a training 
contract with a firm. The introductory practical instruction normally takes six 
months. After the first practical period, the trainee passes on to the second school 
period, lasting 20 weeks. Trainees who take the practical path, receive wages for the 
entire training period, while trainees who take the school path receive State 
training support until they have concluded a practical training contract and begin 
their in-company training. 

The school path is the route of access most commonly taken in the vocational 
training system. About 85% choose this mode of access. This figure has been 
relatively stable since 1994. 

For trainees — especially adults — with a relevant background of employment and 
training, it is possible to skip the first and second school periods; this is known as the 
'merit route'. 



3.2.2U. 

The structure and admission paths for commercial school training are different and 
will be examined in Section 3.2.46. 
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With the EUD reform of 1991, the subject structure was altered, and management 
by objectives created completely new possibilities for decentralised educational and 
pedagogical renewal. 



3.2.23. 

The school-based part of all new vocational training schemes consists of a syllabus 
divided into the following four parts. 

Basic subjects are practical and theoretical subjects combining general and 
industry or trade-oriented subjects. They aim to provide broadly based subject 
knowledge and are therefore normally common to several training areas. They also 
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support the trainees' personal development and give them an understanding of 
society and its development. Finally, basic subjects provide trainees with the study 
qualifications to enable them to take advantage of continuing training 
opportunities within their area. 

Area subjects comprise practical and theoretical instruction relevant to the course 
in question which helps to give the trainee both general and specific vocational 
proficiency. 

At the highest level of vocational training, special subjects include practical and 
theoretical instruction with special relevance to part of the training. This provides 
the trainee with specific vocational skills. 

Optional subjects should cater for the trainees' interests. Subjects must be offered 
which are important for continuing training and for admission to continuing 
training courses. In addition, optional subjects can be offered with a view to 
qualification requirements and employment opportunities within the local area. 

The theoretical part of vocational training consists of these types of subjects from 
the second school period onwards. They are weighted against one another so that 
basic subjects and area subjects each represent one third, whereas special subjects 
and optional subjects each represent one sixth. 




Optional Second school period Succeeding school periods 

first school period 20 weeks 40 weeks 

5-40 weeks 



SOURCE: THE DANISH INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS. 1998. 



While the individual schools decide which optional subjects they are to offer, the 
trade committees have a decisive influence on basic subjects, area subjects and 
special subjects. 



3.2.S&. 

Occupational emphasis lies mainly within area subjects and special subjects, since it 
is here in particular that the trainees become acquainted with the theoretical and 
practical aspects of their training. The trade committees define the area subjects 
and special subjects for each, course and stipulate the objectives and scope of the 
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instruction. All approved basic subjects are listed in the executive order on basic 
subjects, which is revised regularly. Some 28 subjects are currently listed and 
approved by the Minister. The trade committees make recommendations to the 
Ministry of Education on basic subjects to be included in each training course. 

It should again be noted that the subject structure on commercial training courses 
differs from this and will be examined in Section 3.2.46. 
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3.2.25. 

The objectives and scope of the training courses are specified in the executive 
training orders. These are drawn up by the trade committees and approved by the 
Ministry of Education. The executive order stipulates what basic subjects, area 
subjects and special subjects a course is to include. It also determines what levels 
trainees are to attain within the individual subjects and how assessment is to be 
carried out. 



3.2.2®. 

The special feature of the Danish system is that basic subjects, area subjects and 
special subjects alike are syllabus subjects and not timetable subjects. That is to say, 
the executive training order defines the principles governing the content of the 
instruction, but the syllabus does not describe the concrete content of the 
instruction. This is the responsibility of the individual school, with the involvement 
of the local training committee for the school; in this way the principles of the 
syllabus subjects are translated into practical instruction. 



3.2.2^. 

Management by objectives means that syllabuses describing the concrete content of 
training courses are drawn up locally. The primary objectives and framework rules 
must be met, because they ensure a range of minimum requirements in the training 
structure and in the vocational qualifications to be gained by trainees. However, the 
concrete content of the instruction may vary from school to school, likewise the 
profile of the instruction. Trainees will not necessarily find the names of the syllabus 
subjects in the timetable, as a number of subjects are often combined. 

In addition, it is required that instruction be holistic in its approach, in other words 
it should seek to integrate school and work experience, so that trainees acquire 
theoretical knowledge through working with practical problems. In this way the 
general aspects of a course are mediated in close association with the vocational 
aspects. 



3.2.2®. 

As a general rule, courses in the technical field conclude with the apprentices' final 
examination. However, trainees are also continuously assessed throughout their 
courses in order to ensure that the theory standards aimed for in vocational 
training are achieved. Thus a requirement of the legislation is that basic vocational 
training should qualify participants to go on to further training (see Section 3.3.46). 



3.2.2®. 

The performance of trainees is assessed and marks are awarded on a 13-point scale 
or on some other scale approved by the Minister. The form of assessment varies, 
depending on the subjects concerned. In some subjects, oral or written examinations 
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are held, sometimes with assignments set centrally. In other subjects, the teacher 
assesses the trainees' performance and effort in general lessons and awards a mark 
on that basis. 



3.2.3®. 

Assignments for tests and examinations during the course are set either by the 
school or the Ministry. Internal and external examiners will normally be teachers at a 
vocational school, except in the case of the apprentices' final examination, for which 
external examiners are appointed by the trade committees from trade-related 
circles. In traditional craft trades, assessment is carried out by inspectors appointed 
by a special apprentices' examination committee. 
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3.2.70. 

As has been noted, vocational training is structured on the principle of alternance 
training, in which practical training in an enterprise accounts for between half and 
two thirds of total training time. On-the-job training takes place on the basis of a 
training contract between the trainee and one or more companies, which have been 
approved by the relevant trade committee for practical training on the course 
concerned. 

On 1 January 1991, the vocational schools took over the arrangement of on-the-job 
training places, which had hitherto been the task of the Public Employment Service. 
At the same time, the rules were elaborated in order to make it easier to conclude 
combination agreements with several more or less highly specialised companies. 



3 . 2 . 32 . 

When the trainee has found a training place, a training contract is concluded 
between the trainee and the company. The contract covers the entire course — on- 
the-job training periods, school periods and final examinations, where applicable. 
The training contract is always concluded in writing and must be presented on a 
special form approved by the Minister. Trainees who have not attained the age of 
maturity must have their parents' consent to conclude a training contract. The first 
three months of the in-company training is always a probationary period. Either 
party can terminate the contract within this period without notice and without 
giving a reason for termination. After three months have elapsed, the contract 
cannot be revoked unless the parties mutually agree to end the contractual 
relationship. If only one of the parties wishes to terminate the contract, the matter 
can be brought before the trade committee, which will try to bring about an 
amicable settlement between the parties in dispute. If it fails to do so, the case can 
be referred to a Disputes Board. The Disputes Board is appointed by the Minister for 
Education and consists of a chairman, who must be a judge, and four permanent 
members, two of whom are appointed on a recommendation from the Danish 
Employers' Confederation (DA) and two on a recommendation from the Danish 
Trade Union Confederation (LO). Pay and conditions are regulated by collective 
agreements, which apply even if none of the parties to the contract is a member of 
a trade union or employers' association. 

Trainee wage levels are shown in the table below. 
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First year Second year Third year 



Technical courses 

As % of skilled worker's pay 

(DKK 21 032) 

Commercial courses 

As % of skilled worker's pay 

(DKK 14 719) 

EUR 1 = DKK 7.4480 



DKK 5 131 DKK 6 132 DKK 6 907 



24.3 % 
DKK 8 216 



55.8 % 



29.1 % 
DKK 9 122 



61.9 % 



32.8 % 



SOURCE: THE O A NISH INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS. 






Schools and companies providing practical training are obliged to exchange 
information, which may benefit the trainee in his training. The trade committees 
exercise supervision to ensure that trainees receive good, all-round training. There 
are no formal requirements for instructors providing on-the-job instruction in 
companies. Practical training within the company takes the form of instruction by 
the company's master craftsmen and work supervisors. 



Trainees who have concluded a training contract have right of entry to a vocational 
school in order to complete the theoretical part of alternance training. The school is 
obliged to ensure that the trainee can complete his training, even if it has decided 
to withdraw the course in question from its programme. In this case, the school will 
be responsible for arranging a place for the trainee at another school offering the 
course. at no extra cost to the trainee or to the company providing the practical 
training. In addition, schools conclude cooperation agreements to ensure that the 
more specialised parts of courses, in particular, can be offered under conditions that 
enable instruction to ensure sufficient numbers of students in course groups. 
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For a number of years, availability of sufficient practical training places on 
vocational education and training courses has been a problem. At the end of the 
1980s and the start of the 1990s, many young people had difficulty obtaining an on- 
the-job training place. This was why, in 1990, a political solution was devised under 
which vocational schools would be able, as an emergency measure, to offer school 
instruction which would replace practical training in an enterprise either wholly or 
in part. This arrangement became permanent in 1995. 



Generally speaking, the situation with regard to practical training places can be said 
to depend on two factors: fluctuations in economic conditions and the size of the 
trainee population in a given year. There has thus been a significant improvement in 
the situation through the 1990s, as the economy has grown and annual trainee 
intakes have decreased. Problems remain in a number of vocational training 
schemes, however, and there is a residual group who cannot find practical training 
places because firms do not consider them 'attractive' on account of their age, 
ethnic origin or educational standard. 
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3.237. 

However, it should be noted that the general improvement in the situation 
regarding practical training places from 1993 to 1997 benefited trainees from a 
different ethnic background. A study conducted by the Vocational Education and 
Training Department of the Ministry of Education shows that the number of 
training contracts concluded for trainees from ethnic minorities rose by 
approximately 25 % (1995) — compared with a rise of 8 % for Danish trainees. 
Nevertheless, the study also shows that trainees from certain ethnic minorities still 
have four times as much difficulty in finding a practical training place as Danish 
trainees. 



3.2.3®- 

Generally speaking, the trend in the situation as regards practical training places 
improved through the 1990s. From 1993 to 1996, a rising number of training 
contracts were concluded (12 %). From 1996 to 1997, however, the number of 
contracts concluded fell by a total of 17 %. This drop can be explained in part by the 
reorganisation of the commercial courses. The most recent figures from the Ministry 
of Education show that the number of training contracts in the period 1 January to 
30 September 1998 rose by 11 % over the same period in 1997. In the commercial 
and technical fields, the number of contracts rose by 6 and 15 % respectively. 



Table 10. Number of ordinary training contracts concluded, 
1993-97 





1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Commercial courses 
Technical courses 

Total 


15 707 
18 387 

34 094 


16 828 
19 906 

36 734 


16 083 
23 517 

39 600 


15 896 
22 378 

38 274 


12 150 (i) 
19 314 

31 464 



0 ) The noticeable drop in the number of training contracts concluded in the commercial field from 
1996 to 1997 is due to the reorganisation of courses geared to commercial and clerical subjects, so 
that trainees can now choose to take an additional year at school before they embark on their 
practical training. Most trainees choose this option. 

SOURCE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION: ESA STATlSTIK NYT, NO 4. 1998. 18 MARCH 1998. 



From 1993 to 1996, the number of those seeking in-company training places fell 
(32 %), following which there was a modest increase of a little under 4 % (from 
1996 to 1997). This increase was solely attributable to the technical courses. 




Table 11. Number of persons registered as seeking an 
in-company training place, 1993-97 





1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Commercial courses 


2 974 


2 045 


1 544 


1 498 


1 082 


Technical courses 


7 542 


7 253 


6 057 


5 652 


6 341 


Total 


10 516 


9 298 


7 601 


7 150 


7 423 



SOURCE: MINISTRY OF EDUCATION: ESA STATlSTIK NYT, NO 4. 1998. 18 MARCH 1998. 
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